JANUARY,  1859.  [I^ck  Thseepence. 


NOTES. 

INSCRIPTIONS  ON  CHURCH  BELLS,  (p.  5.) 

For  more  than  ten  years  I  have  been  making  a  collection  of  inscriptions, 
&o.,  from  bells,  and  accumulating  no  inconsiderable  stock  of  general 
campanological  lore.  I  shall  have  great  pleasure  in  assisting  in  such  a 
collection  as  proposed  by  H.  P.,  and  can  offer  inscriptions  from  the  whole 
Suffolk  Deanery  of  Fordham  and  the  Deaneries  of  Blackburn,  Thedwestry, 
Thingoe,  Hartismere,  and  Clare  in  part. 

I  am  especially  collecting  for  the  County  of  Cambridge,  in  the  hope  of 
publishing  the  results.  “The  smaUcst  contributions  (particularly  from 
the  Isle  of  Ely  and  the  8.  and  W.  parts  of  the  cotintj-)  will  be  most 
thankfully  received.”  With  regard  to  measures,  the  mouth  diameter  by 
itself  will  give  a  good  idea  of  the  weight  of  the  bell  {see  Lukis,  pp.  53, 
&c.),  but  nothing  further.  Diameter  at  mouth  and  thic^ess  of  sound-bow 
may,  together,  give  the  musical  note ;  but  the  height  is  a  most  important 
element,  and  not  an  easy  one  to  take.  A  bell  is  a  very  complieated  figure, 
made  up  of  all  manner  of  emred  surfaces,  and  it  is  not  at  all  clear  to  me 
what  dmensions  would  suffice  for  a  fair  idea  of  any  individual  of  the 
species.  Perhaps  the  following  are  the  principal 

1.  Mouth  diameter  or  circui^ercnce. 

2.  Thickness  at  soimd-bow. 
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3.  CircumferenCG  at  shoulder,  from  which  diameter,  if  acquired,  can  be 
obtained. 

4.  Vertical  height  from  rim  to  shoulder. 

5.  Height  from  rim  to  crown,  or  from  shoulder  to  crown. 

N.B.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  say  where  the  crown  proper  begins,  as  any 
one  who  tries  to  take  the  measure  of  a  bell  will  discover.  A  tolerable 
guess,  however,  can  be  generally  made.  I  should  feel  greatly  obliged  if 
H.  P.  would  give  the  inscription  from  Kersey,  in  the  next  “  East  Anglian." 
The  Grayes  (Miles  emd  Christopher)  were  of  a  highly  nomad  character, 
especially  the  latter,  whose  foundry  was  at  Haddenham,  in  the  Isle  of  Ely, 
in  1683,  and  in  the  following  year  at  King’s  Lynn,  as  1  am  led  to  conclude 
from  the  parish  books  of  8.  Michael’s,  Cambridge. 

Sevenoaks,  Nov.  24th,  1858.  J.  J.  Baveh. 

1  have  copied  numerous  inscriptions  on  Bells,  and  think  that  the  best 
and  most  facile  mode  of  obtaining  good  and  lasting  impressions  of  the  in¬ 
scriptions  and  ornaments,  is  b^  means  of  tissue  paper  and  a  wash  leather 
rubber,  with  black  lead  and  oil,  such  as  I  suppose  every  ecclcsiologist  of 
experience  invariably  carries  in  his  knapsack  or  travelling  bag,  not  only  for 
that  object  but  for  many  other  purposes.  A  small  and  compact  bull’s-eye  lamp 
or  lantern  is  essential,  whether  for  the  examination  of  bells  or  belfries. — K. 

Wettteton,  Suffolk. — ^The  old  bell  was  taken  down  in  September,  1849, 
and  a  new  one  hung  in  its  place.  The  old  bell  was  made  in  1500,  and 
bore  the  legend :  “  Bancta  Maria  ora  pro  nobis.” — C 

OBIGIX  OF  THE  NAME  OF  KESGEAVE.  (p.  6.) 

Ke$  or  Cat  is  another  instance  of  interchange  of  vowels,  not  unlike  Tot, 
&c.  I  find  Keston  (Kent),  written  ‘  Cheston’  in  Domesday  book.  Is  it 
not  an  abbreviation  of  ‘  Chesterton’  ?  Like  Tyro,  I  should  bo  very  glad 
to  hear  the  name  satisfactorily  explained.  But  (though  it  seems  para¬ 
doxical),  ‘  grave’  has  nothing  to  do^with  ‘  bury,’  I  apprehend. — J.  J.  R. 


MH.  BOWES  AHD  THE  COTTHTESS  OF  STRATHMOBE. 

A  short  time  since  I  literally  rescued  firom  a  grocer’s  shop  the  following 
letter,  bearing  on  this  extraordinary  case.  It  is  numbered  186,  and  may 
perhaps  be  the  only  one  of  a  voluminous  series  now  extant. — ^L. 

June  8th. 

Doctv-  Wasdale  presents  his  most  respectful  compliments  to  Mr.  Bowes  ;  is  just 
returned  from  the  City,  where  he  had  the  honar  of  attends  his  Grace  at  an  interview 
with  Mr.  Fairer,  on  Mr.  Bowes's  acet  ;  the  result  of  wvh,  he  is  sorry  to  say,  is  not  of 
so  favourable  a  complexion  as  he  could  wish,  owing  entirely  to  a  late  publication 
agt  Lady  Strathmore,  wch,  Mr.  Farrer  asserts,  has  been  done  at  Mr.  Bowes’s  instiga¬ 
tion,  and  since  his  Grace  has  interposed  in  Mr.  Bowes’s  behalf.  However  his  Grace 
has  condescended  to  see  Mr.  Cooke  on  Mr.  Bowes’s  sect  either  tomorrow  morning,  oi 
Saturday  morning,  at  11  o'clock,  wcb  the  DocU  requests  Mr.  Bowes  will  not  neglect 
to  inform  Mr.  Cooke  of — and  also  desire  Mr.  Cooke  when  he  calls  at  Norfolk  House 
to  enquire  for  Dr.  W.  by  which  means  Mr.  C.  will  procure  a  more  immediate  audience 
of  his  Grace. 

A.  R.  Bowes,  Esq. 

Thursday  June  8th,  4  o’clock  p.m. 


K0TE9. 
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LOWEarOPT  TOKENS,  (p.  5.) 

In  addition  to  those  enumerated  by  W.,  I  have  one  (No.  7),  reading 
Ob.:  William  Vnderwood.  The  Grocers  Arms.  Kcv.  In  Lowestoft,  1651. 
W.E.V. 

One  is  known  (No.  8),  reading  Ob. :  Thomas  Pasey,  1659.  In  field  the 
Brewers  Arms.  Eev.  In  Loest^e.  T.M.P. 

The  No.  4  of  his  list  that  I  have,  reads  Obverse  “  Villa  Lowistoff,  Svf- 
folk.”  In  field  a  Rose  and  Crown.  Rev.  “  A  Lowestof  Farthing.”  In  three 
lines  across  the  field. 

The  No.  6  I  have,  reads  Obv.  Filla,  &c.,  as  Ob.  of  No.  4.  Rev.  los. 
Smithson,  Rob.  Barker,  Chvrchward :  1669. 

I  have  also  the  18th  century  Lowestoft  Fisheries  and  Sea  Bath,  as 
Conder,  page  145. 

I  should  be  glad  of  the  Tokens  Nos.  2,  3,  8.  I  have  duplicates  of  4  and 
6,  and  will  be  happy  to  exchange. — C.  Q. 


.  ESSEX  FOLK  LORE. 

Brokm-lacked  Gravea. — Some  years  since  when  taking  church  notes  in 
Barstable  Hundred,  the  Rector  of  one  of  the  churches  directed  my  attention 
to  various  graves  depressed  in  the  eentre.  These,  said  he,  my  Sexton 
affirms  invariably  indicate  that  the  person  buried  died  of  consumption; 
and  that  all  who  die  of  that  disease  have  sooner  or  later  “broken  baeked 
graves.”  Of  course  it  is  obvious  enough  the  depression  is  occasioned  by 
^e  decay  of  the  coffin,  or  the  natural  sinking  of  the  loose  earth,  and  is  not 
confined  to  the  graves  of  consumptive  persons,  although  the  Sexton,  from 
long  experience,  strenuously  avouches  the  contrary.  Is  this  superstition 
prevalent  elsewhere  ? — K. 


niNEBAL  OP  THOUAS  HOWABD,  DUKE  OP  NOEPOEK. 

As  there  is  no  account  in  the  History  of  IVamlingham,  of  this  splendid 
pageant  and  great  festival,  the  following  extract  from  the  curious  “  Diary 
of  Henry  Machyn,  citizen  of  London,”  edited  for  the-  Camden  Society 
by  Mr.  Gough  Nichols,  may  deserve  a  place  in  the  East  Anglian : 

The  ij  day  of  October  [1554]  was  bered  the  Nobull  duke  of  Narffolk  at  a  plass* 
callyd  Fremyngbam  Chyrche,  and  ther  was  a  goodly  hersse  of  wax  as  I  have  sene  in 
thes  days,  with  a  dosen  of  baner.rolles  of  ys  progene,*  and  zij  dosen  of  penselles,  xg 
dosen  Scochyous,  and  with  Standard,  and  bj  cotes  of  armes,  and  a  banar  of  damaake, 
and  iij  banars  of  ymages,  and  mony  mornars,  and  a  gret  dolle  [dole]  and  after  gret 
dener  (for  the  famishing  of  which  dinner  were  killed  forty  great  oxen,  and  a  hundred 
sheep,  and  sixty  calves,  besides  venison,  swans,  and  cranes,  capon,  rabbits,  pigeons, 
pikes,  and  other  provisions,  both  flesh  and  fish.  There  were  also  great  plenty  of  wine, 
and  of  bread  and  beer,  as  great  plenty  as  ever  had  been  known,  both  for  ryche  and 
pore  :  all  the  country  came  thither  :  and  a  grett  dolle  of  money  ther  wher  bestowed 
upon  the  poorer  sort  ;  for  he  was  cared  from  (unfinished).” 

The  MS.  Harl,  897,  says  the  Duke  died  at  Freuyng  Hall,  on  Monday,  the  27  of 
August,  aud  was  buried  at  Fremyngbam  on  Monday,  the  last  of  September.  Uis 
funeral  is  in  Coll.  Arm.  i-  3,  f.  103.” 

*  i.t,  Ancestral  descent. 
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HENET  NEAiE,  OF  PHILABEEPHIA,  1741. 

The  following  interesting  letter  was  found  among  some  letters  written 
by  or  to  Sir  Jolm  James,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  and  members  of  his  fam¬ 
ily.  I  have  not  been  able  to  discover  to  whom  the  letter  was  addressed,  I 
or  to  learn  anything  of  che  writer.  Perhaps  some  of  your  Bury  or  Ameri¬ 
can  readers  may  be  able  to  contribute  a  note  or  two  of  elucidation. — L. 

Honoured  Sir. 

Ton  will  be  surpris’d  to  understand  I  arrived  at 
Philadelphia  only  y*  2l8t  of  last  Month.  I  was  from  je  10th  of  June  till  latter  end 
of  November  on  Shipboard  ;  And  presently  after  my  arrival  in  Maryland  was  hindered 
from  prosecuting  my  journey  by  one  of  y®  most  severe  Winte'rs  that  was  ever  known  in 
these  parts  :  I  might  have  safely  rid  over  all  y*  Rivers,  had  not  y®  Snow  been  so  very 
deep  as  to  render  y®  journey  in  a  manner  impracticable,  ’till  y®  Month  of  March. 
Since  my  arrival,  I’ve  made  it  my  business  to  inform  my  self  of  y®  situation  of  affairs 
in  these  parts,  as  far  as  may  be  worthy  your  attention  :  and  adi  sorry  to  find  things 
otherwise  than  represented  in  England  ;  I  mean  as  to  what  regards  a  eompetent  mainte¬ 
nance  of  one  in  my  station  :  For  an  annuity  of  £20  only  will  not  absolutely  suffice. 

I  was  told  this  by  OUT  Gentlemen  in  Maryland,  &  find  it  so  in  effect.  Moat  necessary s 
of  Life  are  here  as  dear,  S(  several  dearer,  than  at  London  itself.  The  Gentleman, 
who  proposed  £29  as  a  tolerable  sufficiency,  says  he  only  ment  it  in  regard  of  a 
German,  who,  he  supposed  would  spend  y®  greatest  part  of  his  time  among  his 
Countrymen,  &  meet  with  assistance  from  them,  being  to  be  but  now  A  then  in  town. 
But  for  one,  who  is  to  have  his  abode  in  Town,  as  I  must,  he  himself  declares  it 
will  no  wise  suffice.  Among  other  expenses  I  must  of  necessity  keep  a  horse 
in  order  to  assist  poor'  People  up  and  down  y®  country,  Some  twenty  miles, 
some  sixty,  some  farther  off.  For  at  present  he  alone  is  sufficient  for  y®  service 
of  y®  Town,  (iho  His  a  growing  Cengregation,  &  will  in  all  likelyhood  soon  require 
both  more  hands,  and  a  larger  House).  Now  travelling  expenses  in  my  regard 
will  be  very  considerable,  since  little  or  nothing  can  ^  expected  from  ye 
Country  Catholiks,  who,  tho’  very  numerous,  are  most  of  them  servants,  or  poor  trades* 
men,  &  more  in  need  oftentimes  of  charity  themselves,  than  capable  of  assisting  others. 
To  be  short.  Sir,  I  wish  I  could  make  ;t'30  do,  I'ho  every  Body,  I  advise  with,  assures 
me  £40  Annuity  is  as  little  as  I  can  reasonably  propose  to  live  and  act  with.  The 
Gentleman  who  Uvea  here,  tho  he  has  made  a  thousand  shifts  in  order  to  assist  this 
poor  Congregation,  has  never  made  things  meet  under  thirty  pound  sterling  a  year,  in¬ 
cluding  ye  Charitys  he  was  obliged  to :  tho’  he  never  was  at  y®  expense  of  keeping  a 
horse.  The  rising  of  our  Country  Currency,  which  is  now  within  a  trifle  of  334  P'* 
cent  from  sterling,  contributes  not  a  little  to  render  a  sterling  annuity  less  valuable. 

I  have  spent  no  Uttle  pains  in  considering  myself  and  consulting  Friends,  about  y® 
most  advantagious  method  of  making  a  settlemt  according  to  yr  Proposals.  And  as 
things  are  at  present  a  purchase  of  Land  seems  evidently  the  best  and  securest  estab- 
Uvhmt  y*  can  be  made  both  for  present  and  future  Views.  Several  Tracts  of  Land 
have  been  lately  sold  for  double  y®  price  they  were  bought  for  a  f  ew  years  ago.  And 
a  valuable  Tract  may  now  be  purchas’d  for  about  eight  hundred  or  a  thousand  ponnds, 
yet  in  a  few  years  will  in  aU  probability  be  held  at  two  or  three  thousand.  Nor  is 
there  any  difficulty  of  our  purchasing  now,  tho  there  may  be  perhaps  afterwards.  If 
this  proposal  of  a  Land  establishment  seems  suitable  to  yr  inclination,  I  shall  make  it 
my  business  with  y*  advice  of  Friends  to  seek  out  a  place  yt  may  be  answerable  to  y® 
end  yon  propose:  and  begg  you’ll  acquaint  me  with  yr  sentiments  hereupon  as  soon 
as  possible  ;  as  also  what  summ  you  think  proper  to  advance,  and  oil  whom  we  may 
draw  for  y®  same,  in  case  we  shou’d  light  upon  a  place  to  advantage. 

We  have  at  present  all  liberty  imaginable  in  y®  exercise  of  our  business,  and  are  not 
only  esteem’d,  but  reverenc’d  as  1  may  say,  by  y«  better  sort  of  People.  The  Lawyer 
is  in  all  appearance,  and  has  always  been  our  particular  friend.  The  Politician  has  al¬ 
most  entiiely  laid  aside  publick  business,  and  lives  very  retired. 


VMM 


15:9  g-i  S’l  S  I  f.? 
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I  The  Germtn  Gentlemen  are  not  yet  arriv’d.  There  Presence  it  very  much  wanted  : 
My  heart  has  earn’d  when  Tve  met  with  some  poor  Germans  desirous  of  performing 

i  their  Duties,  but  whom  I  have  not  been  able  to  assist  for  want  of  Language.  I  hope 
in  a  short  time  I  shall  be  able  to  give  you  a  more  ample  acc‘  of  many  particulars,  being 
u  yet  almost  a  stranger  in  these  parts.  In  ye  interim  my  best  wi^es,  and  constant 
j  Prayers  attend  you.  I  am, 

Philadelphia,  Honour’d  Sir, 

I  April  ye  25th,  1741.  Your  obliged 

«  And  humble  Servt. 

HaimT  Nealb. 

il  MINOR  NOTES. 

;t  Finding  of  Coina,  !fc., — May  I  suggest  to  your  clerical  antiquarian  friends 
11  to  offer  a  small  rew^  to  labourers,  &c.,  finding  coins.  On  my  coming  to 
this  place  I  could  not  hear  of  more  than  half  a  dozen  ever  turned  up  here 
and  they  were  all  dispersed  and  small  note  taken  of  them.  By  giving  a 
very  small  sum  to  finders  I  have  already  had  many  dozens  (not  very  im> 
pqrtant  but  still  mtcrcsting),  brought  to  me,  and  thus  secai^  for  frture 
vicars  and  antiquaries.  They  lie  broad  cast  about  here  and  there,  and 
must  have  been  found  and  lost  again,  or  sold  for  old  silver  to  be  melted  m 
the  omnivorous  crucible. — C. 

Rw.Wm.  TgUotton,  1594.  (p.  7.) — ^The  thick  MS.  book,  in  8vo.  is  now 
at  Somerset  House,  in  the  library  of  the  Society  of  Antiquaries.  It  was 
presented  to  the  Society  1771,  by  Peter  Muilman,  Esq.  of  Kirby  Hall,  in 
the  Parish  of  Castle  Hedingham.  This  very  interesting  book  was  exhibited 
by  me  at  the  meeting  of  the  Essex  Archmological  Society,  in  Hedingham 
Castle,  1853.  (See  vol  1  of  the  proceedings  of  that  Society,  part  i.  p.  87.) 
The  MS.  is  chiefly  composed  of  pen  and  ink  sketches  of  arms  in  Suffolk 
Churches,  (Melfoifl,  Lavenham,  &c.)  at  the  time  of  this  very  industrious 
Suffolk  Antiquary,  about  1594.  I  r^rct  to  find  that  very  little  of  the 
glass  remains  to  verify  his  notes. — R.  Alkacx. 

Family  of  KnighU  of  Ootfield  ITaU. — At  the  sale  of  the  things  belonging 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  at  Stowe,  a  portrait  of  John  Knights,  Esq.,  of 
Gosfield  Hall,  with  Mrs.  Knights,  Mr.  Newsham,.  her  son  by  a  former  hus¬ 
band,  painted  on  enamel  by  ft^wett  in  1 735,  wivs  sold  for  £20.  A  por¬ 
trait  of  the  poet  Alexander  Pope,  presented  by  himself  to  Mrs.  Knights, 
afterwards  wife  of  the  Earl  of  Nugent,  sold  for  .£8.  5«. — G. 

Fondne»»  of  ArtitU  for  Suffolk. — 

"  Constable,  in  the  bills  and  solitudes  of  Westmorel  wd,  felt  a  weight  on  his  spirits. 
He  looked  around  in  vain  for  churches,  farm-houses,  or  scattered  hamlets,  and  con¬ 
sidered  flat  agricultural  Suffolk  to  be  a  delightfullei  country  for  the  artist.’’— IFiif- 
motf*  Summer  Time,  p.  97. 

ANSWERS  TO  QaERIES. 

HAGIOSCOPES  AND  ITCHIHOSCOPES. 

I  think  your  correspondent  R.  J.  8.  is  mis  taken  in  using  the  word  Hagi¬ 
oscope  in  Ms  query  on  the  “  use  of  the  Apertures  occasioi^y  found  in  Ae 
North  wall  of  churches  called  Hagioscopes.  ”  Does  he  not  mean  Lychntv- 
scopes  ?  If  so  1  fear  he  will  not  easily  obta'fn  a  satisfactory  explanation.” 
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All  Hagioscope,  or  squmt,  is  an  opening  through  the  wall  of  a  church  in  an 
oblique  Erection,  for  the  purpose  of  enahling  persons  to  see  the  elevation 
of  the  Host  at  the  High  Altar.  The  usual  but  by  no  means  universal  sit¬ 
uation  of  these  openings  is  on  one  of  both  sides  of  the  chancel  arch.  They 
are  found  in  other  positions  but  always  commanding  a  view  of  an  altar. 

A  Lychnoscope,  or  low  side- window,  is  generally  on  the  South,  sometimes 
on  the  North,  occasionally  on  both  sides  of  the  chwcel  or  sometimes  of  the 
nave.  It  was  always  below  the  level  of  the  other  windows,  and  was  not 
originally  glazed.  There  is  no  record  of  what  purpose  they  served,  hut 
there  have  been  many  theories*  as  to  their  use.  They  were  c^ed  Lychno- 
Bcopes  by  the  Cambridge  Camden  Society,  on  the  assumption  that  they  were 
for  watching  the  Paschal  lights,  hut  this  theory  is  now  acknowledge  un¬ 
tenable. 

They  have  been  supposed  to  have  been  intended  for  lepers  to  assist  at  mass. 

For  excommunicate  persons  doing  penance  before  being  re-admitted  to 
the  church. 

For  confessionals. 

For  placing  a  light  to  scare  away  evil  spirits  ftom  the  churchyard. 

For  the  acolyte  to  pass  the  thurible  through  to  blow  the  charcoal  up  to 
a  red  heat  before  putting  in  the  incense. 

For  enabling  a  man  to  look  out  for  the  approach  of  the  priest,  to  enable 
him  to  ring  the  little  bell  at  the  right  time  to  announce  it  to  the  people. 

For  the  distribution  of  alms,  or  for  ventilation  only. 

There  are  objections  that  may  be  lu'ged  against  all  these  theories,  but  for 
a  more  detailed  account  your  correspondent  is  referred  to  Parker' »  Oloetary 
of  Architecture,  and  vols.  iv.,  p.  314,  and  v.,  p.  299  of  the  ArchmlogicaJL 
Journal. 

1  think  he  will  find  they  are  not  rare  in  Suffolk,  although  I  doubt  there 
being  2  on  the  same  side  of  the  church. — R.  H.  C. 

THE  TAU  rtr  THE  DRITET  ARMS. 

The  query  proposed  by  B.  might  be  asked  respecting  any  bearing  in  any 
coat  of  arms.  Why  is  it  there  ?  The  answer  might  be  it  is  simply  there 
at  the  will  or  fancy  of  the  herald  who  designed  the  coat,  and  for  no  specific 
reason  whatever.  In  the  case  of  the  Drury  coat,  however,  I  think  it  may 
be  answered  as  in  himdrcds  of  other  instances, — that  it  is  slightly  allusive 
to  the  name  of  the  bearer.  There  is  a  little  assonance  between  Drury  and 
Druid,  at  aU  events  the  first  syllables  accord,  and  that  is  quite  near  enough 
for  a  herald.  The  Tau  was  a  sjTnbol  of  the  Druids,  as  will  be  seen  on  re¬ 
ference  to  “  Scheidius  de  Diis  Germanorum,”  though  I  have  not  the  work 
at  hand  to  refer  to ;  indeed  the  symbol  of  the  Tau  pervades  the  whole  of  the 
Teutonic  mythologies,  if  not  of  aU  others,  but  that  is  not  to  the  present 
purpose,  and  the  whole  subject  is  too  long  to  enter  upon.  We  have,  more¬ 
over,  the  Greek  Prus,  an  oak,  held  in  veneration  by  the  Druids,  which 
no  doubt  may  be  connected.  An  immense  number  of  coats  of  arms  are 
simply  canting,  or  allusive  to  the  name  of  the  bearer,  and  often  the  allu¬ 
sion  is  very  farfetched,  as  for  iiystance  the  Elliotts,  Elphinetoncs,  and  PelljE 
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bear  elephant’s  heads  or  elephants,  where  only  a  conformity  is  to  be  found 
in  two  syllables.  Other  instances  might  be  adduced.  Some  arc  allusire 
to  the  office,  profession,  acts,  residence,  or  locality  of  the  bearer.  Others 
are  so  extremely  involved  as  to  be  often  inexplicable  at  first  sight,  and  re¬ 
quire  some  study,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  circumstances  which  gave  rise  to 
them.  A  bearing  has  sometimes  to  be  translated  into  Greek,  Latin,  French, 
or  German  to  make  it  conform  to  the  sound  of  a  plain  English  name,  when 
the  allusion  becomes  at  once  apparent ;  e.  g,  Shaen  bears  a  greyhound  for 
his  crest — French,  Chien,  a  dog;  and  innumerable  examples  might  be 
given. — K. 

Conovulu$  Coniformis. — The  “  Conovulus  Coniformis”  is  not  strictly  a 
conovulus,  but  a  true  auricula,  “  auricula  coniformis”  lamk.  Its  habitat 
is  Barbadoes,  and  it  is  included  in  Dr.  Say’s  Catalogue  of  American  Shells, 
among  the  auricula.  There  are  two  conovuli  found  in  Great  Britain,  C. 
Bidentatus  and  C.  Dcnticulatus.  The  first  inhabits  the  sea  coast  (of  Dev¬ 
on),  under  stones  left  by  the  tide.  The  2nd  clefts  of  rocks  near  high  water 
marks,  and  m  the  mud  left  bare  at  the  mouths  of  rivers. — G.  Hubbaio). 

Buttum  (p.  10). — Is  not  this  an  error  of  the  transcriber,  for  huttein,  or 
hutian,  a  kind  of  tissue,  the  same,  says  Jamieson  [Suppt.  ScottuhDic.), 
as  fustian.  In  Ayrshire  hustine  still  signifies  ftistian.  In  the  will  of  John 
Barct,  of  Bury  St.  Edmund’s,  printed  in  Tymms’s  “Bury  Wills  and  In¬ 
ventories,”  p.  18,  he  says  “  I  welo  haue  anothir  vestoment  made  of  white 
bu$tegn.” — L. 

Thomas  Bedyll  (p.  10). — Anthony  Wood  (Athena  Oxonienses,  i.  647) 
states  Bedyll  to  have  been  a  commissioner  to  visit  the  religious  houses,  in 
order  to  their  dissolution.  His  statement  is  fully  borne  out  by  Bedyll’s 
own  letters,  several  of  which  will  be  found  in  Wright’s  Letters  relating  to 
the  suppression  of  the  monasteries. — C.  H.  Coorsn,  Cambridge. 

Settlement  of  a  Hospital  on  Clare  Hall,  Cambridge,  (p.  11.)  The  letter 
referred  to  was  addressed  to  Archbishop  Parker.  It  relates  to  the  Hospital 
of  St.  John  the  Baptist  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen,  at  Ely.  “  Smith  which 
was  chosen  to  Eton”  was  William  Smith,  some  time  of  Trinity  College, 
and  afterwards  of  Clare  Hall.  He  was  B.A.  1557-8  and  M.A.  1561,  be¬ 
ing  admitted  one  of  the  Fellows  of  Eton  College  10th  Feb.,  1561-2.  He 
must  not  be  confounded  with  another  person  of  the  same  name  who  was 
successively  Fellow  of  King’s  College,  Master  of  Clare  Hall,  and  Provost  of 
King’s.  Nasmith's  Cat.  of  C.C.C.  MSS.  169,  Alumpni  Etonenses, 
59,  and  Masters's  Hist,  of  C.C.C. C.,  334,  Append.  No.  lxxz.  (where 
the  letter  is  printed). — C.  H.  Cooper,  Cambridge. 

QUERIES. 

ECCLESIOLOOICAL  urEBIES. 

No.  1  of  your  Notes  and  Queries  has  duly  reached  me.  I  was  much 
pleased  with  my  sununer  tour  through  East  Anglia,  and  picked  up  a  good 
deal  of  information  on  the  antiquities  of  the  part  of  England  which  that 
name  includes,  its. — the  South  Folk  and  the  North  Folk.  This,  I  con¬ 
sider  to  be  the  correct  division  of  Ea^t  Anglia — while  I  take  the  name 
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“  Anglia”  to  belong  to  the  whole  of  “  Britain,”  as  it  was  called  befora  the 
kingdoms  of  the  Heptarchy  were  consolidated  by  Edgebert,  Anglo-  Saxon 
king,  A.D.  820.  To  omit  mention,  for  the  present,  of  my  hasty  gleanings 
in  other  departments  of  antiquarian  research,  I  will  give  yon  a  few  re¬ 
marks  which  occurred  to  me  in  examining  some  of  the  Suffolk  and  Norfolk 
Churches — (to  visit  the  whole  in  these  two  counties,  600,  or  more  than 
one  third  of  all  the  churches  in  England,  as  recorded  in  Domesday  book, 
was  much  beyond  the  tether  of  a  summer  tourist  at  Lowestoft.) — And  as  a 
corollary  to  these  remarks,  I  will  add  certain  Queries  for  insertion  in  No. 
2,  of  your  Magazine. 

The  two  first  I  visited  were  the  fine  Old  Churches  at  Lowestoft  and 
Yarmouth,  both  equally  worthy  of  attention.  They  are  excellent  speci¬ 
mens  of  the  ”  Pointed  Style”  of  the  14th  century,  in  the  reigns  of  the 
three  first  Edwards,  whose  arms  (3  lions)  stand  upon  their  walls.  At¬ 
tached  to  each  of  these  churches,  on  the  south  aisle,  is  an  elegant  porch, 
surmounted  with  a  niche  for  the  Patron  Saint,  which  I  afterwards  found 
was  general  in  other  mother  churches.  And  over  the  porch  a  chamber,  or 
Parvis,  the  use  of  which  has  been  much  disputed  by  the  learned  in 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  In  each,  also,  I  could  trace  the  Charnel  or 
Crypt  under  the  chancel,  which  I  found  in  a  variety  of  other  instances  in 
the  larger  parish  churches,  throughout  East  Angha.  In  both,  likewise, 
are  good  examples  of  richly  sculptured  Fonts,  to  be  met  with  almost  in  all, 
even  village  churches,  of  the  same  district.  But  it  is  only  in  retired 
village  churches  that  splendid  “  Brasses”  are  still  to  be  found  ;  for  in  the 
large  towns  there  are  no  other  traces  than  the  holes  in  the  pavement  where 
they  were  once  fastened ;  and  fi^m  which  the  Puritans  tore  the  most 
valuable  figures,  and  lazy  churchwardens  permitted  the  remainder  to  be 
plundered  by  sacrilegious  thieves.  These,  you  must  bear  in  mind,  are 
merely  the  remarks  of  a  casual  visitor.  The  scientific  details  of  architec¬ 
tural  beauties  and  peculiarities  must  be  gathered  from  Bloxam,  Professor 
Whewell,  and  other  writers,  more  competent  to  the  subject. 

I  have  cited  Lowestoft  and  Tarmoutii  as  Antient  Churches  still  existing 
in  their  original  state.  The  older  A.  S.  style  of  ecclesiastical  architecture 
I  afterwards  examined  at  Norwich  and  Bury,  at  both  which  places  the 
restoration  of  Anglo-Norman  buildings  (cathedral,  castle,  and  abbey) 
reflect  the  highest  credit  on  those  who  carried  out  these  improvements. 
St.  Edmund,  murdered  by  the  Danes,  A.n.  870,  vouches  for  the  antiquity 
of  many  churches  now  in  ruins,  while  at  about  the  same  date,  we  may, 
with  great  probability,  place  the  circular  towers,  so  thickly  studd^ 
throughout  East  Anglia — for  though  this  shape,  peculiar  to  that  district, 
has  bwn  classed  by  some  writers  with  the  much  (tisputed  round  towers  in 
Ireland,  they  are  certainly  of  a  much  later  date,  and  their  origin  is  more 
easily  to  be  accounted  for. 

Out  of  these  remarks  the  Queries,  which  I  shall  put  below,  not  unnatu¬ 
rally  arise ;  and  I  shall  feel  indebted  to  any  of  your  correspondents  who 
will,  by  as  far  as  they  can  resolving  them,  add  to  the  pleasure  I  received 
in  my  visit  to  Lowestoft. 

9,  Queen't  Gardens,  Hyde  Park.  B.  C. 
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Queries  (direct  or  implied). — Dilapidated  churches  are  frequent  on  the 
East  Coast— e.  g.  Cromer,  Norfolk,  witii  a  tower  159  feet  Ugh,  a  land 
mark  from  the  ocean.  The  spacious  nave  has  been  fitted  up  for  parochial 
seirioe ;  but  the  chancel  and  chapels,  once  attached,  are  entirely  ruinous, 
and  unrepairable.  Corton,  near  Lowestoft,  though  on  a  much  smaller 
scdle,  ia  a  similar  kind  of  ruin,  cum  mulUs  aliis  on  &e  same  coast. 

When,  and  from  what  circumstances,  did.  these  churches  faU  into  decay ; 
in  parishes  evidently  once  with  a  much  larger  population  ?  and  frrom  what 
causes  did  the  population  diminish  ?  The  most  probable  source  for  gaining  in¬ 
formation  on  these,  or  any  other  questions  on  ecclesiastical  antiquities, 
must  be  Parish  Registers ;  or  old  documents  of  memoranda,  yet  occasionally 
to  be  found  in  the  church  coffers,  or  coffin-shaped  oak  chests,  with  8  locks, 
the  forlorn  hope  of  the  prying  antiquary. 

In  these  Churchwardens’  areana  will  be  found,  if  any  where,  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  use  of  the  porches,  and  the  chambers  over  them, — for  instance, 
the  bills  for  repairing  the  same ;  or  for  putting  in  the  side  glazed  windows 
(peculiar  to  East  Anglia) ;  or  the  contents  of  the  chamber,  a  mass-book, 
&c.,  used  by  the  priest,  in  an  ora-tory :  or  some  of  the  books,  when  the 
chamber  was  used  as  a  library  or  school  room,  either  before  or  since  the 
Reformation.  I  was  told  by  the  Incumbent  of  Lavenham  that  the  cham¬ 
ber  over  the  Porch  in  that  Church  still  contained  a  library,  probably  one 
of  those  established  by  Dr.  Bray,  under  the  sanction  of  Government  in  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne.  The  multitude  of  windows,  both  in  the  nave  and 
clear-story  of  Lavenham  Church  is  remarkable,  beautiful  specimens  of  the 
“  Pointed  Perpendicular” ;  and  the  4  flying  buttresses  from  the  tower  (after 
the  manner  of  the  famous  church  at  Newcastle-on-TjTie)  is  one  of  the  rich 
ornaments  of  the  14th  century,  and  altogether  in  unison  with  the  other 
decorations  of  this  splendid  edifice.  But,  lastly,  the  Chamber  of  the  Porch 
has,  from  time  to  time,  been  applied  to  varioift  uses,  such  as  a  Parvis,  a 
Vestry,  or  a  dwelling  for  the  sacristan  or  sexton,  in  the  different  ages  of 
the  Romish  or  Reformed  Church. 

Among  the  Churchwardens’  arcana  there  frequently  lie  hid  pieces  of  old 
painted  glass,  which  would  serve  to  explain  many  curious  facts  and  tradi¬ 
tions  in  regard  to  the  Parish  Church,  and  its  parishioners  in  by-gone  ages. 
Here  too,  very  often,  slumber,  amongst  cobwebs,  brazen  shields  and  es¬ 
cutcheons  of  knights  and  bishops,  relics  or  adjuncts  of  the  knights  and 
priests  themselves  which  the  Puiitans  converted  into  ammunition  for  war. 
And  the  musty  rolls  in  these  coffers,  next  to  the  pages  of  ecclesiastical  his¬ 
torians,  furnish  most  of  the  scattered  hints  yet  to  be  culled,  how  and  when 
the  tower — naturally  the  most  antient  part  of  every  church — was  built  ? — 
and  specially,  the  circular  towers  in  East  Anglia.  The  source  and  cutting 
of  the  Mosaic  flint-work,  so  durable,  so  picturesque,  so  peculiar,  are  ques¬ 
tions  well  adapted  for  the  Notes  and  Queries  of  the  Hast  Anglian,  and  the 
parochial  clergy  will,  no  doubt,  readily  contribute,  each  whatever  he  knows 
of  his  own  church,  the  answer  to  these  interesting  questions,  from  his  own 
parish  records.  But  they  will  have  to  travel  beyond  these  records  to  find 
information  as  to  the  biulding  of  Round  Towers,  in  which  are  traces  of 
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Boman  bricks,  and  Roman  cement — while  the  “brach  stones”  may  have 
been  furnished  by  the  earliest  Anglo-Saxon  Christians ;  or  by  the  Danes 
after  St.  Edmund  had  been  murdered,  and  they  considered  themselves  se¬ 
curely  settled  in  his  dominions.  If  each  parochial  clergyman  would  only 
send  you  a  scrap  of  memoranda  from  the  parish  chest  (and  few  indeed  am 
the  parishes  where  a  scrap  cannot  be  foimd,  if  searched  for),  you  will  be 
furnished  with  materials  sufficient  to  supply  your  U  agazine  for  a  long  war 
with  Old  Time,  to  recover  what  he  has  lost,  or  blotted  out  of  memory. 
For  it  is  not  simply  the  fact,  or  point  of  information,  which  a  single  scrap 
conveys,  but  the  discussion  on  it  in  your  pages,  like  flint  and  steel,  will 
strike  out  spark  after  spark,  until  the  light  of  truth  and  certainty  shall  be 
fully  established.  In  Somersetshire  I  myself  once  met  with,  in  one  of 
these  coffers,  an  old  Bible,  and  a  Book  of  Homilies,  which  by  order  of  Ed¬ 
ward  the  Sixth,  had  been  nearly  three  centuries  before,  chained  in  a  fre¬ 
quented  part  of  the  Parish  Chuieb,  that  the  people,  as  well  as  the  priest, 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  reaffing  the  Word  of  Qod.  Ex  uno  ditce 
omnee  this  instance  you  see  the  importance  of  a  Scrap. 


FLIXTOJf  CHITRCH. 

In  the  course  of  a  ramble  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lowestoft,  I  came 
upon  an  antiquarian  relic — the  remaias  of  what  had  evidently  been  once  a 
church,  but  'which  is  now  but  four  walls  enclosing  rank  vegetation  and 
debris.  It  is  situated  some  little  distance  frum  the  road  fix)m  Blundeston, 
and  is  so  entirely  enclosed  by  trees  as  to  be  hid  from  the  gaze  of  passers 
by.  Time’s  destroying  hand  has  so  effectually  swept  away  its  entity  that 
nothing  now  remains  but  crumbling  walls,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  vestiges 
of  sacerdotal  emblems,  no  one  would  think  that  the  little  enclosiue  (not 
more  than  50ft.  by  10)  had  ever  been  a  place  of  worship  for  a  parish. 
These  vestiges,  and  the  general  character  of  the  ruined  edifice  bespeak  it  to 

the  mins  of  Flixton  Church,  of  the  existence  of  which — ^nine-tenths  of 
the  Lowestoftians  are  totally  ignorant.  It  is  interesting,  if  only  on  account  of 
the  extreme  diminutiveness  of  its  extent — having  been,  I  should  think,  the 
smallest  parish  church  in  this  part  of  the  coimtry,  if  not  in  England.  I 
shoiild  not  have  troubled  you  with  this  little  matter,  but  it  might  be  inte¬ 
resting  to  your  readers ;  if  you  would  in  the  next  number  of  your  interest¬ 
ing  Magazine  give  any  information  respecting  the  above, — as  to  the  date 
of  its  erection, — ^its  original  extent  (if  exceeding  its  present  limits), — and 
the  circumstances  which  led  to  its  present  desolation. —  J.  Olives. 

Origin  of  the  word  Tot  ^e.  (p.  4) — ^Were  any  of  the  Saxon  Totingas 
settled  in  East  Anglia?  If  so  (and  they  were  an  extensive  family )probably 
Tottenhill,  Tottington,  and  Tuddenham  may  be  named  fix)m  them,  as  Toot¬ 
ing  and  Tottenham  are.  Tatterford  and  Tattersett  even,  may  be  fi^om  the 
same,  as  far  as  one  can  judge  by  mere  sound,  which  illiterate  people  will 
regulate  by  ear,  not  by  recollection  of  the  spelling.  Mr.  Raven  gives  a 
good  illustration  of  this  licentiousness  in  the  word  “  mill,”  “mell,”  “  mull.” 
Proper  names  fmnish  similar  instances,  as  where  “Cobbold”  is  spelt  “Cor- 
bould,”  and  “  Corbie”  ;  or  “  Osborne,”  “Orsben.” — C.  W.  J. 
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I  Model  of  the  old  Ahhey  Church,  Bury  8t.  Edmund' ». — In  Shoberl’s  His¬ 
tory  of  Suffolk,  page  62,  the  following  note  concerning  the  ancient  Abbey 
Church  at  Bury  St.  Edmimd’s  occurs: — “A  very  curious  model  of  this 
church  was  to  be  seen  some  years  ago  at  Mr.  Tillott’s,  on  the  Angel  HiU. 
It  was  10ft.  long,  6  wide,  and  of  proportional  height,  and  had  280  win¬ 
dows,  and  300  niches,  adorned  with  images,  and  other  Gothic  figures.  The 
model  of  the  shrine  was  ornamented  with  images,  and  crowns,  and  gilt,  as 
in  its  original  state.  The  twelve  chapels  belonging  to  this  magnificent  edi¬ 
fice  were  also  represented.”  "Would  it  not  be  well  to  ascertain  whether 
[  this  model  be  still  in  existence,  and  where ;  that  it  might  be  procured  by 
f  i  purchase  or  otherwise  for  our  Archseologic^  Museum  ? — R.  J.  S. 

Who  built  St.  Jamet'a  Tower,  Bury  St.  Edmund*  f — I  was  very  much 
pleased  when  a  Mend  showed  me  the  first  number  of  the  East  Anglian ; 
and  beg  to  ask  through  its  columns  who  was  the  founder  of  the  St.  James’s 
Tower,  at  Bury  St.  Edmund’s  ? — AxTinuAnics. 

Miasionary  College  of  Jeauita  in  Suffolk. — Is  anything  known  of  a 
seminary  college  of  Jesuits  settled  in  the  county  of  Suffolk,  in  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  First,  and  in  what  place  or  neighbourho^  were  they 
chiefly  employed  ?  I  send  you  their  names,  from  a  list  preserved  in  the 
State  Paper  Oflfice  of  the  Jesuits  of  the  English  Mission,  in  the  year  1627. 
-J.  G.  N. 

In  Miaaione  SnffoleianaL 
P.  Petros  Simsonus. 

P.  Golielmus  Brooksbaos. 

P.  Franciscos  Yongos. 

P.  Henricos  Copingeros. 

P.  Thomas  Golielmi. 

P.  Thomas  Everardos. 

Drinking* — Gauge  Day*. — In  the  will  of  John  Brown,  of  Hopton,  near 
Ixworth,  Suffolk,  occurs  this  bequest : — 

“  I  will  that  Nicholas  my  son  shall  bare  j  acre  londe  at  Pynboshe,  in  Hopton,  by 
I  the  londe  of  John  Shoketord  of  Thelnetham  on  the  weste  parte :  the  on  heed  hot- 
Uyth  rppon  Saportyrowe  weye  towards  Soothe ;  the  northe  hende  rppon  ye  land  of 
I  John  t  'okett  of  Ampton  :  vppon  this  condycon  that  the  seid  Nicholas  or  he  that 
I  Khali  holdyn  the  seid  acr’  schallmake  a  drynkyng  onys  in  ye  yer  on  ye  Wydnesday,  in 
^;:Tige  dayes  in  Hopton  imp’p’om  at  the  crosse  at  Hawe  hyll  for  the  paryssh  of  Hopton. 

j  What  are  the  Gauge  Dayea  and  the  nature  of  the  Drinkings  ? — L. 

Stephen*  the  Poet, — In  a  recent  Old  Book  Catalogue  this  item  occurs : — 

I  “  Stephen's  (Ed.  evidently  of  Colchester  Essex)  Poems  on  various  subjects  [princi- 
'^lly  pastoral],”  8vo.  1759.’’ 

I  Is  anything  known  of  this  pastoral  poet? — B. 

j  Cade  of  Herring* — Lenta. — In  the  wiU  Of  William  Smith,  of.Exning, 

>  iir  Newmarket,  1534,  is  this  bequest : — 

I  '*  To  the  pore  people  of  the  towneship  of  lining,  v\j  cade*  of  henings,  to  he  dealte 
lin  vij  lent*  ymmediatelye  after  my  death.” 

■i  What  quantity  is  a  cade,  and  what  are  lent*  ? — L. 
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Motmteneye  neur  My. — In  Pope  Nicholas’s  Valor,  1291,  among  the  tem¬ 
poralities  of  Ely,  occurs  this  item : — 

Cdsrarios,  in  Monnteneye,  14/. *' 

Where  is  Mounteneye  ?  Is  it  the  same  as  Stuntney  ? — Eliei^sis. 

Diary  of  Mr.  Clopton. — Some  few  years  since  I  saw  in  a  local  paper,  I 
think  the  Ipswich  Journal,  some  exti^ts  from  the  Diary  of  Mr.  Cloptoa, 
who  was  Steward  to  Sir  Nathaniel  Bamardiston,  of  Ketton  Hall.  Hm 
this  Diary  ever  been  published. — ^L. 

St.  Valentine's  Day. — In  this  part  of  the  County  of  Suffolk,  as  well  at 
in  Norwich,  Valentine’s  Day  appears  to  be  the  great  gift  day  of  the  year; 
and  the  many  costly  tokens  of  affection  appear  to  be  accompanied  by  « 
much  mystery  and  fun  as  on  New  Year’s  Day  in  Faria.  I  have  not  ob¬ 
served  this  custom  in  any  other  part  of  England.  Whence  did  it  originate; 
and  how  long  has  it  prevailed  ? — E.  Lowestoft. 

Descendants  of  Rowland  Tayler,  the  Martyr. — Are  there  any  living  dee- 
cendants  of  Howland  Tayler,  the  Hadleigh  Martyr  ? — I., 

Henry  Curtis,  Vicar  of  Martham,  Norfolk. — The  Rev.  Henry  Curtis  M.A 
Vicar  of  Martham  1694,  was  buried  in  the  Chancel  of  that  Church.  Cai| 
any  of  your  readers  inform  me  where  he  came  from,  and  when  he 
present^  to  the  living.  Is  he  the  same  as  the  Henry  Curtis  who  graduated] 
at  Emmanuel  College  1671  then  A.B.  ? — C. 

Queries  hy  P.  (p.  10.) — Is  “P”  sure  that  the  words,  the  meaning 
of  which  are  asked,  are  correctly  copied  ?  e.ff.,  that  “  Alchemy  ”  is  not 
“Almose”;  “Hepeneys”  or  “  Chepeneys,”  “  Fleur  de  lyes ;  ”  “Pan| 
ocuU,”  “  Pacis  osculatorius,”  or  something  similar  ? — C.  W.  J. 


Dancing  in  the  Hog's  Trough  (p  ll,)by  elder  brothers  and  sisters,  whei 
a  younger  one  marries  before  them  is,  I  believe,  a  widely  extended  custom 
I  have  heard  of  it  in  Berkshire.  The  only  case  in  which  I  have  known  o 
its  Imving  taken  place  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eye,  where  the  hog’i 
trough  was  danc^  to  pieces  by  the  elder  brauches.  It  is  I  believe  th 
correct  thing  to  dance  in  green  stockings. — C.  W.  J. 

Shallow  Recesses  in  Churches. — Shallow  Recesses  are  occasionally  found 
in  the  interior  walls  of  churches.  Did  they  contain  frescoes  or  other 
paintings? — T.  P. 

Low  side  Windows. — ^Are  there  any  low  side  windows  in  the  churcha 
of  the  Eastern  Counties  ?  Why  were  the  south  walls  of  chancels  thm 
pierced  ? — T.  P. 


Hagioscopes. — Were  not  Hagioscopes  used  for  the  •rfitnessing  from  en¬ 
closed  chapels  certain  portions  of  the  service  at  the  high  altar? — T.  P. 


Lowestoft  :  Peinted  bt  Sahttel  Tricifs,  60,  Hioh  Stbket. 


